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tenderness remaiiied in the part. SeTend present, Lowever, who 
had not been in the first Tojage^ and had witnessed nothing of 
the geneioos ooadnct of the cacique, looked apon his himeness as 
feigned, and the whole storj of the battle a fabrication, to conceal 
his real perfidy. Father Bojie espedallj, who was of a vindic- 
tire spirit, adrised the admiral to make an immediate example of 
ihe chieftain. Cohnnbos, howeTer, viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent lig^ Whatever prqiossessions he might have were in favor 
of the caciqne ; his heart refused to believe in his criminaliQr. 
Though oonsdous of innocence, Guacanagari might have feared 
the suspicions of the white men, and have exaggerated the effects 
of his wound ; but the wounds of his subjects made hj Indian 
weapons, and the destruction of his village, were strong proo& to 
Columbus of the trudi of his story. To satisfy his more suspi- 
cious followers, and to pacify the friar, without gratifying his love 

•;* for persecution, he observed that true policy dictated amicable 

conduct towards Guacanagari, at least until his guilt was fully 
ascertained. They had too great a force at present to apprehend 
any thing from his hostility, but violent measures in this early 
stage of their intercourse with the natives might spread a general 
panic, and impede all their operations on the island. Most of his 
officers concurred in this opinion ; so it was determined, notwith- 
standing the inquisitorial suggestions of the friar, to take the story 
of the Indians for current truths and to continue to treat them 
with friendship. 

At the invitation of Columbus, the cacique, though still appa- 
rently in pain from his wound,* accompanied him to the ships 
that very evening. He had wondered at the power and grandeur 
of the white men when they first visited his shores with two small 

* Hiflt. del Alminuitey cap. 89. 
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carayek ; his wonder was infinitely increased on beholding a fleet 
riding at anchor in the harbor, and on going on board of the admi- 
ral's ship, which was a vessel of heavy burden. Here he beheld 
the Carib prisoners. So great was the dread of them among the 
timid inhabitants of Hayti, that they contemplated them ^ith fear 
and shuddering, even though in chains.* That the admiral had 
dared to invade these terrible beings in their very island, and 
had dragged them as it were from their strong-holds, was, per^ 
haps, one of the greatest proofs to the Indians of the irresistible 
prowess of the white men. 

Columbus took the cacique through the ship. The various 
works o^ art ; the plants and fruits of the Old World ; domestic 
fowls of different kinds, cattle, sheep, swine, and other animals, 
brought to stock the island, all were wonders to him ; but what 
most struck him with amazement, was the horses. He had never 
seen any but the most diminutive quadrupeds, and was astonished 
at their size, their great strength, terrific appearance, yet perfect 
docility.t He looked upon all these extracnrdinary objects as so 
many wonders brought from heaven, which he still believed to be 
the native home of the white men. 

On board of the ship were ten of the women delivered from 
Carib captivity. They were chiefly natives of the island of 
Boriquen, or Porto Rico. These soon attracted the notice of the 
cacique, who is represented to have been of an amorous com- 
plexion. He entered into conversation with them ; for though 
the islanders spoke diflerent languages, or, rather, as is more 
probable, different dialects of the same language, they were able, 
in general, to understand each other. Among these women was 

• Peter Martyr^ i i53 to Pomponins Lifitus. 

t Hifit. del Almirajj. ^^^ i gup. ^^^^ of Dr- Chanca. 
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tenderness remained in the part. Several present, however, who 
had not been in the first voyage, and had witnessed nothing of 
the generons conduct of the cacique, looked upon his lameness as 
feigned, and the whole story of the battle a fabrication, to conceal 
his real perfidy. Father Boyle especially, who was of a vindic- 
tive spirit, advised the admiral to make an immediate example of 
tiiie chieftain. Columbus, however, viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent light. Whatever prepossessions he might have were in favor 
of the cacique ; his heart refused to believe in his criminality. 
Though conscious of innocence, Guacanagari might have feared 
the suspicions of the white men, and have exaggerated the effects 
of his wound ; but the wounds of his subjects made by Indian 
weapons, and the destruction of his village, were strong proo& to 
Columbus of the truth of his story. To satisfy his more suspi- 
cious followers, and to pacify the friar, without gratifying his love 
for persecution, he observed that true policy dictated amicable 
conduct towards Guacanagari, at least until his guilt was fully 
ascertained. They had too great a force at present to apprehend 
any thing from his hostility, but violent measures in this early 
stage of their intercourse with the natives might spread a general 
panic, and impede all their operations on the island. Most of his 
officers concurred in this opinion ; so it was determined, notwith- 
standing the inquisitorial suggestions of the friar, to take the story 
of the Indians for current truth, and to continue to treat them 
with friendship. 

At the invitation of Columbus, the cacique, though still appa- 
rently in pain from his wound,* accompanied him to the ships 
that very evening. He had wondered at the power and grandeur 
of the white men when they first visited his shores with two small 

* Hist, del Ahnirante, cap. 89. 
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caravels ; bis wonder was infinitely increased on beholding a fleet 
riding at anchor in the harbor, and on going on board of the admi- 
ral's ship, which was a vessel of heavy burden. Here he beheld 
the Carib prisoners. So great was the dread of them among the 
timid inhabitants of Hayti^ that they contemplated them ivith fear 
and shuddering, even though in chains.* That the admiral had 
dared to invade these terrible beings in their very island, and 
had dragged them as it were from their strong-holds, was, per- 
haps, one of the greatest proofs to the Indians of the irresistible 
prowess of the white men. 

Columbus took the cacique through the ship. The various 
works o^ art ; the plants and fruits of the Old World ; domestic 
fowls of different kinds, cattle, sheep, swine, and other animals, 
brought to stock the island, all were wonders to him ; but what 
most struck him with amazement, was the horses. He had never 
seen any but the most diminutive quadrupeds, and was astonished 
at their size, their great strength, terrific appearance, yet perfect 
docility.f He looked upon all these extraordinary objects as so 
many wonders brought from heaven, which he still believed to be 
the native home of the white men. 

On board of the ship were ten of the women delivered from 
Carib captivity. They were chiefly natives of the island of 
Boriquen, or Porto Rico. These soon attracted the notice of the 
cacique, who is represented to have been of an amorous com« 
plexion. He entered into conversation with them ; for though 
the islanders spoke diflerent languages, or, rather, as is more 
probable, different dialects of the same language, they were able, 
in general, to understand each other. Among these women was 

* Peter Martyr, letter 153 to Pomponins Laetus. 
t Hist, del Almirante, abi sup. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
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ent light. Whatever prepossessions he might have were in favor 
of the cacique ; his heart refused to believe in his criminality. 
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the suspicions of the white men, and have exaggerated the effects 
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Columbus of the truth of his story. To satisfy his more suspi- 
cious followers, and to pacify the friar, without gratifying his love 
for persecution, he observed that true policy dictated amicable 
conduct towards Guacanagari, at least until his guilt was fully 
ascertained. They had too great a force at present to apprehend 
any thing from his hostility, but violent measures in this early 
stage of their intercourse with the natives might spread a general 
panic, and impede all their operations on the island. Most of his 
officers concurred in this opinion ; so it was determined, notwith- 
standing the inquisitorial suggestions of the friar, to take the story 
of the Indians for current truth, and to continue to treat them 
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At the invitation of Columbus, the cacique, though still appa- 
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* Hitt. del Almirante, cap. 89. 
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caravels ; Im wonder was infinitely increased on beholding a fleet 
riding at anchor in the harbor, and on going on board of the admi- 
ral's ship, which was a vessel of heavy burden. Here he beheld 
the Carib prisoners. So great was the dread of them among the 
timid inhabitants of Hayti, that they contemplated them ivith fear 
and shuddering, even though in chains.* That the admiral had 
dared to invade these terrible beings in their very island, and 
had dragged them as it were from their strong-holds, was, per- 
haps, one of the greatest proofs to the Indians of the irresistible 
prowess of the white men. 

Columbus took the cacique through the ship. The various 
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* Peter Martyr, letter 153 to Pomponiiia IiStns. 
t Hiflt. del Almirante, ubi sup. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
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caravek ; his wonder was infinitely increased on beholding a fleet 
riding at anchor in the harbor, and on going on board of the admi- 
ral's ship, which was a vessel of heavy burden. Here he beheld 
the Carib prisoners. So great was the dread of them among the 
timid inhabitants of Hayti^ that they contemplated them iviih fear 
and shuddering, even though in chains.* That the admiral had 
dared to invade these terrible beings in their very island, and 
had dragged them as it were from their strong-holds, was, per- 
haps, one of the greatest proofs to the Indians of the irresistible 
prowess of the white men. 

Ck>lumb]]s took the cacique through the ship. The various 
works o^ art ; the plants and fruits of the Old World ; domestic 
fowls of different kinds, cattle, sheep, swine, and other animals, 
brought to stock the island, all were wonders to him ; but what 
most struck him with amazement, was the horses. He had never 
seen any but the most diminutive quadrupeds, and was astonished 
at their size, their great strength, terrific appearance, yet perfect 
docility.t He looked upon all these extraordinary objects as so 
many wonders brought from heaven, which he still believed to be 
the native home of the white men. 

On board of the ship were ten of the women delivered from 
Carib captivity. They were chiefly natives of the island of 
Boriquen, or Porto Rico. These soon attracted the notice of the 
cacique, who is represented to have been of an amorous com- 
plexion. He entered into conversation with them ; for though 
the islanders spoke difierent languages, or, rather, as is more 
probable, different dialects of the same language, they were able, 
in general, to understand each other. Among these women was 

• Peter Martyr, letter 153 to Pomponias Laetus. 
t Hiit. del Almirante, ubi sup. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
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CHAPTER X 

EXCUKSION OF JDAN DE LUXAN AMONG THE MODNTAINS. — 
CUSTOMS AND CHARACTERISTICS OP THE NATIVES.— CO- 
LUMBUS RETURNS TO ISABELLA. 

[1494.] 

While the admiral remained among the mountains, superin tend- 
ing the building of the fortress, he dispatched a young cavalier 
of Madrid, named Juan de Luxan, with a small band of armed 
men, to range about the country, and explore the whole of the 
province, which, from the reports of the Indians, appeared to be 
equsL in extent to the kingdom of Portugal. Luxan returned, 
after a few days' absence, with the most satisfactory accounts. 
He had traversed a great part of Cibao, which he found more 
^apable of cultivation than had at first been imagined. It was 
generally mountainous, and the soil covered with large round peb- 
bles of a blue color, yet there was good pasturage in many of the 
valleys. The mountains, also, being watered by frequent showers, 
produced grass of Surprisingly quick and luxuriant growth, often 
reaching to the saddles of the horses. The forests seemed to 
Luxan to be full of valuable spices ; he being deceived by the 
odors emitted by those aromatic plants and herbs which abound in 
the woodlands of the tropics. There were great vines also, climb- 
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pression made upon the minds of the common people hj the dealh 
of these cavaliers, which operated mateiiallj to increase the un- 
popularity of Columhus; as it was mischievouslj represented, 
that they had heen seduced from their homes bj his delasiye 
promises, and sacrificed to his private interests. 
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countries thej had visited and subjugated, and, above all, their 
having made descents on the ish&nds of the Caribs, routed their 
formidable inhabitants, and carried several of them into captivity, 
.j^ To these accounts the cacique and his followers remained listening 

in profound attention until the night was advanced. 

The next morning the ships were under way and standing 
along the coast with a light wind and easy sail, when they beheld 
three canoes issuing from among the islands of the bay. They 
approached in regular order; one, which was very large and 
handsomely carved and painted, was in the centre, a little in ad- 
vance of the two others, which appeared ta attend and guard it. 
In this was seated the cacique and his family, consisting of his 
wife, two daughters, two sons, and five brothers. One of the 
daughters was eighteen years of age, beautifiil in form and coun- 
tenance ; her sister was somewhat younger ; both were naked, 
according to the custom of these islands, but were of modest de- 
meanor. In the prow of the canoe stood the standard-bearer of 
the cacique, clad in a mantle of variegated feathers, with a tuf) 
of gay plumes on his head, and bearing in his hand a fluttering 
white banner. Two Indians with caps or helmets of feathers of 
uniform shape and color, and their faces painted in a similar man- 
ner, beat upon tabors ; two others, with hats curiously wrought of 
green feathers, held trumpets of a fine black wood, ingeniously 
carved ; there were six others, in large hats of white feathers, 
who appeared to be guards to the cacique. 

Having arrived along side of the admiral's ship, the cacique 
entered on board with all his train. He appeared in full regalia. 
Around >his head was a band of small stones of various colors, 
I but principally green, symmetrically arranged, with large white 

j stones at intervals, and connected in front by a large jewel of 
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